g2                            The papal Chancery

The coming of Innocent, as M. Delisle pointed out, marks a new era in
the history of the Papal Chancery. Its traditional usages crystallise, and
a system of minute rules for the conduct of business, regular formulae for
the different kinds of letters, and a more exact science of documentary
criticism appear. At the head of the organisation stood the Chancellor or
Vice-Chancellor. The Chancellor, by tradition the regular (laiary of the
Apostolic letters, had ceased to be Librarian when the Archives and the
Library were separated (1144). Up till 1187, with a single exception, he
was a Cardinal-priest or Cardinal-deacon holding his post for life or until
he was made Pope. As he had to autograph all letters, deputies vices
cancellarii gerentes were frequently employed, and out of this practice
grew the vice-chancellorship, though the formal title was frequently
avoided in order to benefit the papal coffers1. These deputies were not
necessarily cardinals. Under the anti-Pope Calixtus III and under
Urban III persons of lower dignity had been employed; Gregory VIII
and Clement III used the services of Moyses, a canon of the Latenm, and
Innocent himself, at the beginning of his pontificate, permitted three
notaries in succession, Raymond, Blasius, and John, to sign as Vice-
Chancellors2. In 1205 he returned to the old system and had John,
Cardinal-deacon of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, as Chancellor till 1213;
John was the last of the line, for after his death Innocent put in deputies.
Dr Poole has pointed out that the significance of this change lay in the
fact that henceforward the Vice-Chancellor, who had become the real head
of the Chancery, was appointed from outside the ranks of the cardinals,
and was chosen not for dignity, but for competence. He might be some-
one who had risen from the lower offices of the Chancery. These were four
in number, each directed by a notary of the Sacred Palace, part of whose
business was to submit to the Pope the petitions forwarded to the Holy
See. There was the office of the minutes, staffed by the (thhnwmtvrm^ who
drew up in a shortened form minutes of the papal acts called by Innocent
Utterae notatae; there was the office of engrossment, where, according to
the tenour of the minute made, the papal letter was written out in full
(m grossam litteram); the gross, it may be noted, frequently passed under
the eye of the Pope; thirdly, there was the office of the Registers, wherein
the registratores or scriptores registri copied from the minutes the pnpul
acts into the official archives. With Innocent's pontificate begins the groat
continuous series of thirteenth-century Papal Registers; with the excep-
tion of the Regisirum de negotio Imperil the volumes that we possess of
Innocent's records are not the original registers, "but books compiled from

1  "The Vice-Chancellor received the fees due to the Chancellor, whereat*, if Ins
duties were performed by another officer-, the fees were paid into the Pope's cheat/'
R. L. Poole,, The Papal Chancery, p. 139.

2  The reason was probably that he wished to eliminate the influence of the acting
Chancellor Cencius, who under Celestine III had amalgamated part of the Chancery
with the Camera: cf. M. Tangl, Die p'dpstlwh&m Kamfanrdimngm wn 1200-1500,
p. xiiL